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tlie air to take up all the moisture which lias been con-
densed out of it.

Similar in their nature are the sea fogs so common
on our coasts in summer, which do not extend more
than a mile or two inland. The air over the sea is
charged -with moisture, and when a cold wind blows
over it, fog is the result, which may be carried some
little way inland, but cannot be produced over the sur-
face of the ground on shore, because the air in contact
therewith is drier.

A most instructive illustration of the formation of
fog has been given me by Dr. Wijkander, from his
experience in the Swedish Expedition to Spitzbergen in.
1872. The vessel was in winter quarters in Mossel
Bay, not far from the north point of Spitsbergen. The
country is exceedingly mountainous., and the land be-
tween Mossel Bay and Hinlopeii Strait is high. The
strait runs nearly due north and south. The eastern
coast of Spitzbergen is constantly ice-bound, while the
west and north coasts have open water, for they feel the
influence of the Gulf Stream. The southerly wind blow-
ing from the ice surface on the south-east side along
this strait, the only channel of connection, generates a,
dense fog as soon as it comes in contact with the com-
paratively warm air over the open water to the north-
ward, while it cannot so easily cross the mountains and
descend on Mossel Bay. Accordingly we can easily
understand how the expedition came to see a perpetual
fog hanging over the northern entrance to Hiulopeii
Strait, while they themselves, at a few miles distance.,
were in bright sunshine.

Mist is very similar to fog, but the particles of mois-